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The death of Phillips Brooks has touohed the American 
heart as the deaths of few great men have ever touched it 
before. For a long time people have been saying that 
Mr. Brooks was the most famous preacher in the EngHsb- 
speaking world, and wherever he has gone, on this con- 
tinent or in England) crowds have thronged the churches 
where he has preached. Men who have not known the 
secret of his power have often, no doubt, ^ thought of 
him merely as a man gifted with unusual eloquence, 
and as such haying a great but transient populariiy. 
Those who have been much under his influence, however, 
have known far better ; the common words by which great 
preachers are praised seemed quite beside the mark when 
applied to him. There are many popular preachers, many 
eloquent men, they have said, but there is Phillips Brooks 
besides. The truth is, the fame of true prophets and poets 
is kindled not in the place in man's affections where 
sounding epithets are bom, but in that unspeakable realm 
in the human heart where gratitude and love beyond the 
power of speech are wakened, and where the fetters are 
forged which bind the soul to God and heaven. 

This was the fame of Phillips Brooks ; and when, a few 
weeks ago, his rich life suddenly stopped here, such a 
cry of sorrow burst from the nation's lips, as is heard 
only when one dies who has long helped feed the world's 
soul hunger. All men know now that Mr. Brooks had 



touched with his apostolic fervor of utterance, and his 
dear prophetic thought, the deepest springs in the human 
heart, and had helped thousands of his feUow-men nearer 
to God. 

A fine testimonj to his power will be found in the 
significant addresses printed here. And that the great 
meeting at which they were delivered, originated in the 
loving thought and activiiy of a joung man, not even 
belonging to Bishop Brooks' communion, Mr. Frank Clif- 
ford Lyman, will not^make this tribute less interesting, for 
Phillips Brooks felt himself to be especially a preacher to 
young men, and it was young men, earnest, open-minded, 
loving-hearted, who perhaps more than any others through 
him learned to love and reverence the living Christ 

The music rendered at this memorial service was as 
touching as the addresses made or the letters read. It 
was given under the direction of Mr. Richard Henry 
Warren, by the chorus and orchestra of the Church Choral 
Socieiy; Mr. Horatio W. Parker being the organist, and 
Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt and Mr. James H. Bicketson 
the soloists. The hymns sung were: ^'Harkl the Yesper 
Hymn is Stealing;" ''For all the Saints who from their 
Labors Best ; " ^' Crossing the Bar ; " and the old hymn 
which was sung at the funeral service in Triniiy Church, 
Boston, ''Jesus, Lover of my Soul." 

Abthub Wxntwobth Eaton. 



pvanv 

The Bey. Chables L. Thompson, D.D. 

ALMIGHTY Otodj our heavenly Father, we are met to 
. hold in loving remembranoe one whom Thou hast 
taken unto Thjself. We give Thee praise for the faith that 
has been kept, for the grand life that has been lived, and 
for the inheritance that has been left unto the Church of 
Jesus Christ, in the example and the teachings of the man 
whom Thou hast now taken from his service on earth to 
the rewards of the kingdom of heaven. The Lord now 
grant His blessing upon us, as we shall engage in this 
solemn service ; and grant, we pray Thee, that wherever in 
the Christian Church, in this land and throughout the world, 
this dispensation of Thy providence rests heavily, lessons 
may come to Thy people from the life Thou hast taken to 
Thyself, that shall be an enlargement and strength and 
comfort in many years to come. 

The Lord breathe His message into the hearts of those 
who shall speak to us now. May the favor of God rest upon 
those, in this country and everywhere, who feel the special 
weight of the bereavement that has made us gather here. 
Take us all into |Thy loving comfort Uphold us with the 
strong arms of Thy divine grace. Bring us at last unto 
Thy presence, to the clearer life and the perfect praise of 
Thy heavenly kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our Redeemer. 
Amen. 



Thb Bey. Dayid H. Oreeb, D.D. 
the pbesidino officeb 

MEN and women : This is a unique occasion. Seldom, 
if ever, has there been anything exactly like it in 
the history of our city. For we are not here to-night to 
celebrate the memory of some departed statesman or mili- 
tary captain. There is no thrilling story of distinguished 
generalship or civic achievement to telL We are here 
simply to pay our honest and loving tribute to the memory 
of one who, although perhaps personally unknown to many 
of us, was yet well known by all of us ; in whom living we 
all rejoiced, and for whom dead, we all mourn as with a 
sense of personal loss. That is the marked and singular 
feature, that sense of personal loss, in all the utterances con- 
cerning him, that, during the past few weeks, men have been 
moved to make. He was brilliant and accomplished, and 
he elicited their admiration. He was eloquent and gifted, 
and he charmed them with his speech. He was manly and 
real, and his character won their confidence and commanded 
their respect And yet he was something more ; and when, 
one morning, the intelligence came so unexpectedly, as out 
of a clear sky, that Phillips Brooks was dead, there were 
men all over the land — ^yes, and in other lands — who had 
never spoken to or exchanged a greeting with him, and yet 



who were stunned and staggered as by a personal blow. 
Massachusetts had lost her bishop ; the Episcopal Church 
had lost her distinguished son ; American Christianity had 
lost its greatest preacher. But they had lost part of them- 
selves, it seemed ; and they felt for a moment as though 
part of themselves were dead. 

And how can we explain it ? We cannot explain it fully ; 
but it was partly due to the fact that the man who had 
so suddenly vanished out of their sight was himself such a 
catholic man. He seemed to be able to touch and grasp the 
truth, not on the surface where it was divided by the parti- 
san and the sectary, but at the centre where it was one. 
His message, therefore, was not denominational in its tone, 
was not provincial in its accents, was not controversial in its 
temper. It was a cathoUc message, a message not for some, 
but for all. And as, with rapt attention, men listened to his 
torrent of speech, or read his printed words, they felt that 
here was a man sent of Qod, with a message to man, to all 
men, which all were willing and waiting and all were glad fo 
hear. It was a catholic message, it was a high and spiritual 
message, that never resorted to tricks, never adopted sensa- 
tional methods in order to win a hearing; but, holding 
always before us the loftiest and the purest conceptions, 
addressed itself always to the noblest instincts in us, and 
taught us how, '' at noonday, in the bustle of man's work- 
time, to greet the Unseen with a cheer.** 

John Henry Newman has said of himself that the two 

greatest realities to him always were his Qod and his soul. 

Phillips Brooks did not say that of himself. He seldom 

said anything about himself — ^modest, self-effacing man that 

he was. But he did more than say ii He showed it, and 
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proved how true and real were God and the soul to himy hj 
making them real to others. And with great and excep- 
tional affluence of imagination, with fervid and glowing 
speech, he seemed to take men and lift them up into that 
ideal kingdom and life of the soul to which all men aspire, 
and made them see, feel, know that they were dwellers there 
with God. 

It was a deep, catholic message ; it was a high, spiritual 
message ; and yet it was always a most human and hopeful 
message. As we listened to him, we felt how great, how 
full of promise, how valuable beyond price was even the 
poorest life ; the little obscure comer in which we lived and 
worked — ^how big it seemed to become ! the little monoto- 
nous path on which we moved — ^how bright it seemed to 
become ! and, all around «us, as lie spoke to us, in our dull 
and plodding life, there was a heaven at hand ! Eveiy life 
was great to him, every life was full of promise to him, and 
the glory and the hopefulness of eveiy life was so much, 
always, the burden of his speech. No wonder that men 
loved him I No wonder, now that he is gone, there is 
this wide-spread and deep feeling and sense of personal 
loss. 

And yet we cannot fully interpret him. A great man, it 
has been said, condemns the world to the task of trying, and 
trying in vain, to explain him. We cannot hope to explain 
the secret of that wonderful power that emanated from the 
personality that was wielded by the speech and the character 
of Phillips Brooks ; but we all felt it and rejoiced in it, and 
were helped and gladdened by it, and will be forever helped 
and gladdened by it. For such a man does not and cannot 
die, and his life goes on lingering here as a memory forever. 
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and goes on somewhere else in the fulness and richness of 
its personality forever. 



The Chairman : It is a testimony to that catholicity o 
Dr. Brooks, to which allusion has been made, that there 
shotdd be upon this platform to-night the representatiyes of 
many different schools of thought and religious opinion. A 
distinguished representative of one of those schools of 
religious thought I have the pleasure now of introducing 
to the audience — ^Babbi Gk>ttheil, of the Temple Emmanuel, 
of this city. 



^DDrejSjei 



Babbi Gustav Gottheil 



NEXT to the grace and joy of doing the good is the joy 
of honoring it in others ; for we feel as if, by such 
acts of acknowledgment, we improved onr own deficiencies 
and advanced some steps toward the better life. Gladly 
have I, therefore, answered the call to come here to-night to 
pay the tribute of respect to the Bishop of Massachusetts, 
now counted amongst the dead ; and I do so not only in my 
own name, but also in the name of my community, where that 
good man was honored — ^I may say even loved — as though 
he had been one of our own. When it became known that 
Phillips Brooks (to use an ancient Hebraic speech) had been 
gammoned to the court on high, expressions of sorrow were 
heard on many sides ; and from our pulpits re-echoed King 
David's proclamation : '' Know ye not that to-day has fallen 
a prince and a great man ? '' and in not a few his life and his 
character, his work and his principles, were made the topic 
of the discourse during the Sabbath worship. 

I mention this not because it is something rare for us 
Israelites to lift onr eyes beyond temple or synagogue and to 
feel the beating of the national life in our own pulse, but for 
this reason. I hold that the most fitting way of honoring a 
man for his merits is to give him of the fruit of his own 
hands ; and, if he be one of our cherished dead, to lay upon 
his^grave of the fiowers he himself has planted. And what 
more becoming to the memory of the preacher of ^^Toler- 
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ance** — not toleration, for to honor Phillips Brooks for 
preaching that gospel would be an insult to him, but toler- 
ance in that deep and broad sense in which he used that 
word — what more becoming, I say, than the testimony 
that amongst God's ancient people, whose special friend- 
ship he never courted and to whom he had no occasion 
to render any particular service, his name had yet become 
familiar, '.almost a household word? Separated from him 
in faith, in doctrine, in religious practice, we yet felt as 
though we also were amongst those to whom this death 
had caused a personal loss. 

It is the seal of the sanctity of religion that it brooks no 
coercion, that it languishes under the rough touch of brute 
force, and under the hand of violence — dies. You may, 
indeed, drive the bodies into the same fold, make the lips 
utter the prescribed prayers and confessions, and the knees 
bend as you prescribe ; but the hearts fly apart. Unfold 
for your sign the banner of liberty, show that you reverence 
the soul and guard the sanctities of reason and conscience, 
and the hearts will naturally, yea, irresistibly, be drawn 
towards each other, no matter how wide the difference in 
intellectual gifts or religious belieb may be. Nay, sir, it 
sounds like a paradox, and is yet perfectly true : the wider 
the difference the stronger the attraction, and this because 
in our joy at finding our inner life reflected where we least, 
if at all, expected, the objections of the intellect are silenced, 
and we glory only in the realized sense of the deeper unity 
of the human^ race. Widely as we of the ancient stock are 
separated from a Christian bishop, under the benign rule of 
soul-Uberty we may yet feel attracted to him as though he 
were at one with us in spirit. 
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Sorely the man that wrote these words: 

** I cannot live truly with the man of my own church unless I also 
have consciousness of common life with all Christian believers, with all 
religious men, with all mankind ; " 

and also these words: 

** The priest should be, above all things, a man with an intense and 
live humanity " — 

was not the bishop of his Church only, he was my bishop 
also, by Divine calling and consecration. And the man that 
holds: 

'' That the priest must be the champion of the most mistaken soul, 
to hold and teach his opinion," 

is the bishop of the atheist and the skeptic also, and by the 
same high authority. My brethren, finding a man in his 
lofty station as a ruler of his Church, illumined by the light 
of a pure and true and strong humanity, could not but 
revere him, and now that he is in his grave, cannot but 
thank God that such a Christian bishop has lived in our 
land. 

For, if we Hebrews do bless Qod for America, mom, 
noon, and even, it is not only because here we, like all 
others, may serve Gk>d as we think it right to do, but because 
we may serve him also as you think it right ; that is to say, 
that we may go forth and seek brethren, co-heirs of the 
kingdom of Gk>d, under the towers and arches of the cathe- 
dral as well as within the unadorned walls of the meeting- 
house ; that we may call on the Qod who heareth prayer, 
wherever His great and glorious name is invoked. Our 
country has lost one of her great sons, and with all her 
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children we stand in sadness by his grave. Bat let us take 
comfort from Qoethe, albeit those who know him not have 
dubbed him '' the great, great heathen." Of SchiUQr, who 
died about the same age as the good bishop, he said that 
his lot was enviable, because when such a man descends 
to his grave, he Uves on in the memory of men. 

Bishop Brooks will live on in the grateful and loving 
remembrance of his people, as a man fuU-statured, strong 
in body, strong in mind, of an integrity without flaw, and of 
a love of man without bond of church or nation ; as a man 
full of hope for his brother-man, a gift most valuable in these 
days of lurking despair. He has himself placed hisTstatue 
in the Walhalla of American history ; and looking at its 
placid features, and remembering all the beauty and bless- 
edness of his life, one is strongly tempted to reiterate the 
prayer, albeit it is put upon heathen lips: Oh, that I died 
the death of the just ones, and that my end were like his 
end! 



The Chaibican : The next speaker needs no introductioui 
surely, to a New York audience, and is one whom a New 
York audience is always delighted to hear. But to-night he 
can Qot only speak for and represent New York, but can 
also, in a measure, represent that commonwealth and that 
college that were so near to the heart of the Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts — ^Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 



Mb. Joseph H. Choate 

MB. GHAIBMAN : This goodly array of honored clergy- 
men of all sects, Catholic and Protestant, Christian and 
Hebrew, that have come here to-night to speak of the great 
preacher and ^the good bishop, is itself a noble tribute to 
his memory and his fame. His heart was large enough, his 
religion was broad enough, to embrace them all ; and they 
honor themselves as well as him by joining hands around 
his grave as the children and servants of one Father who 
has made of one blood all races of men. 

Standing alone among them as a layman, and a Gentile, 
but as one who, from the time that we were college boys 
together, knew and honored and loved him, I may speak for 
a few moments of him personally by the great and dear 
name of Phillips Brooks — a name that he has made grander 
and nobler than any title which the world or the Church 
could bestow ; of the man who was greater than the bishop ; 
of the man whose heart went out to all his fellow-men. 

Truly he was bom great, and to a greatness wholly 
different from that which some achieve by their struggles 
and their triumphs, and some' have thrust upon them by 
accident or by chance. Nor was his birth and breeding, in 
Boston, fifty years ago, a happy accident. He was not a 
creature of one day or of one generation. All the genera- 
tions, from the landing at Boston down, contributed to his 
grand qualities and his noble gifts. His first renowned 
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ancestor, John Cotton, who landed in Boston in 1633, had 
electrified, by his eloquence in the churches of England, all 
the faithful disciples there, and when driven out by the 
accession and tyranny of Archbishop Laud, he came to 
America, the common refuge of the oppressed. From that 
day until his death he led, in sacred things, the people of 
Massachusetts. And it is truly wonderful in how many 
points this last glorious descendant of his resembled him of 
whom it is written, that beyond all things he had the genius 
for oratory, particularly for the oratory of the pulpit. Of 
him, too, as of his great descendant, the story is told, that, so 
majestic and impressive was his commanding appearance, 
that sin always stood rebuked in his presence ; so that when 
he visited the tavern in the town of Derby, where he minis- 
tered in the church, the landlord begged him to depart, 
because he was never able to swear when that man was 
under his roof. And when John Cotton died, all New Eng- 
land mourned for him. The whole colony tunled out as 
mourners, just as to-day the greater colony of States are 
mourning in a common sorrow for his most worthy de- 
scendant 

To this great progenitor, through six generations of 
worthy preachers and teachers and merchants, we trace his 
pedigree. And the saintly women, in many generations, 
who in the ever-expanding multiple of his ancestry carried 
his blood back to the foundation of the settlement — they 
gave their virtues to enwarm and enlarge and enrich his 
tender and womanly heart. 

All the greatest and best qualities of Puritanism, purged 

of its dross, its follies, and its sins, were manifested in him. 

Its tolerance, evolved after two centuries of struggle with its 
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own intolerance ; its eyer-living sense of duty as the guide 
and the object of life ; its unfailing and untiring industry, 
recognizing the gospel of hard work as next after the (Jos- 
pels of the evangelists ; its aspiration always for a higher 
and a better state; its allegiance under all circumstances 
to the uniyersal brotherhood of man ; its enthusiasm under 
all circumstances for freedom — all these great qualities, and 
all that flowed from them, all these were centred in him. 
So that it might well be said that he was the last, the 
ripest, the best fruit of the New England discipline to 
which the world owes so much. 

And then, what marvellous gifts he had ! A mind of a 
power such as few men possess ; eloquence, wit, magnetism ; 
that wonderful gift of persuading and influencing other men. 
And yet the thought never entered his soul of using*any one 
of these rich gifts for his own aggrandizement. He spent 
them all as freely as he received them, in the service of his 
fellow-men. He never drew one selfish breath or spent a 
self-indulgent hour. When the report came, the day after 
his death, that he had left a considerable fortune, it seemed 
like an aspersion upon his character. We knew that it could 
not be so. And when the report was corrected and the 
truth came to be known, it turned out that he had gone out 
of the world as poor as he came into it, that he had spent 
all and followed his Master. 

Well do I remember, as if it were but yesterday, when 
my eyes first rested upon him, as he entered the chapel at 
Harvard College, in the freshman class, forty-four years 
ago — a tall and slender stripling, towering above all his 
companions, with that magnificent head, that majestic face, 
already grave and serious, but with those great brown eyes 
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lighting it, beaming with brotherly loye and tenderness. 
And from that hour to this he has been the boast, the 
delight, the glory of the college : and when I hear, as some- 
times from thoughtless and ignorant lips I do hear, asper- 
sions upon the good fame of Harvard, my answer always is, 
'' Phillips Brooks. By their fruits ye shall know them." 

And now let me oast one flower of love upon his still 
fresh grave. To the young men of Massachusetts, of New 
England, of America, he has been a living and a saving 
grace for two entire generations. As a boy, he showed 
them the example of an absolutely blameless life and con- 
duct, and of utterly unsullied purity. As a man, he has been 
their guide, their counsellor, and their friend. Ah, how well 
he understood their condition, their exposure, their frailties, 
their temptations, their lofty aspirations, and their infinite 
possibilities ! By no barren precepts, by no solemn exhor- 
tations, but always with the sympathy of that warm and 
brotherly heart that was beating and palpitating for them in 
his breast, how easily he won their confidence, how com- 
pletely he commanded their obedience, how nobly he led 
them always up to wiser and better things! 

To give you one familiar and well-known illustration of 
how, by one gentle word, by one sympathetic thought, he 
could melt and sabdue and rally them — the story is told 
that, when he was a college preacher, a group of his young 
friends, after a night of folly and debauchery, were found 
huddling together over the remains of an expiring fire, 
unfit for duty, hollow with shame for themselves and one 
another ; and the great and good doctor came to make them 
a morning calL Not one word of rebuke, not one breath of 
censure, but a kindly morning greeting, a few minutes of 
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pleasant chat, and then, as he rose to go, he laid his hand 
npon the head of the leader and said, as he left them, 
" Well, boys, it doesn't make yon feel any better, does it ? " 
That gentle treatment reached them, and they arose and 
followed him. 

Well may the mothers of America — ^yes,^and the fathers 
of America, too — weep for Phillips Brooks, when they think 
of their boys. For where, where will they find snch another 
guide, such another refage, snch another friend? 



The Chaibman : The next speaker on the list this even- 
ing is one without whom an occasion like this would 
scarcely be complete; whose gifted and scholarly voice 
we do not hear as often as we should like, but which it 
is always a delight to hear, and who touches nothing that 
he does not adorn. I have the pleasure of introducing td 
the audience the Bev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn. 



The Kev. Riohabd S. Stores, D.D., LL.D. 

MR PRESIDENT, Christian friends : I am sure that no 
one of as can have been sitting npon the platform 
this evening, and looking npon this vast assembly, without 
feeling that any words from ns are really superfluou& This 
great assembly, in this snperb hall of mnsic, wreathes itself 
into the appropriate and majestic orown for him who has 
departed from among ns ; and all onr individual words can- 
not but seem insignificant in such a presence. 

But we are not here to eulogize him, to whom otu: words 
of eulogy are now less than nothing. We are here to relieve 
and gladden our own hearts and minds, by speaking our 
deepest thought concerning him ; and to educate ourselves, 
as has been already suggested by the president, in the con* 
templation of him, the glory of whose character and work 
shines most vividly before us through the shadow of death, 
as the stars in the darkness are most resplendent We are 
here to see if we cannot brace ourselves to a nobler, braver 
temper, and lift ourselves to a higher level of thought, of 
aspiration, and of purpose, by remembering him. Those 
who heard liim only occasionally were no doubt impressed, 
principally, by the rapid rush of his eager and stimulating 
eloquence, by the noble positions which he nobly filled, by 
the majesty of his personal physical presence, and by the 
large influence which obviously emanated from him. And 
all these are still memorable to us. But those who had the 
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privilege of coming into more immediate contact with him 
were most impressed, I am sure, by the majestic spirit 
within ; by the large, rich, stainless soul, exuberant in sweet- 
ness and in power, which gave emphasis and dignity and 
appealing force to every winged word that flew from his lips. 
And his was a character, as has been already intimated, 
in which very different qualities were combined — qualities 
which are sometimes regarded as almost mutually expulsive. 
Thus there was in him a majesty and strength of spirit, as 
of person, which all had to recognize and were glad to 
recognize; but with this was the utmost, loveliest gentle- 
ness and tenderness, which made a sunshine in the shadiest 
places, among the humblest famiUes whom he visited. There 
was that unsurpassed ajQiuence of nature and of culture, to 
which also reference has been made ; but with it there was 
the beautiful simplicity of spirit, as of the vital air, as of the 
sunshine which irradiates and bathes the earth — a simplicity 
as childlike as one ever saw in a human soul. There was 
his utter devotion to the highest ideals of duty and of truth, 
and his keenest apprehension of the beauty and authority of 
these ideals ; and yet there was with this the most sympa- 
thetic interest, habitual and spontaneous, in humble persons, 
and in the common affairs of Ufe, his own or others'. There 
was that marvellous eloquence, yet consecrated always, in its 
utmost reach and rush, to the service of the Master, to the 
giving of the message which the Master had given him for 
the souls of men. And with all the self-respecting con- 
sciousness which he could not but possess, and with all the 
admiration and love and honor which have surrounded him 
as almost no other of his time, there was that marvellous 
modesty, which shrank from anything of self-assertion or 
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assumption over others, and which showed to the last no 
more of either of these than when he had been a boy in 
school, or a freshman in college. 

It was this combination of qualities, interblending with 
each other, representing the golden hemispheres of the per- 
fect globe, which gave a something imique and mystical to 
the spirit of Bishop Brooks. 

One cannot tell, altogether, whence it came. Mr. Choate 
has referred to his Paritan ancestry ; and in part it came 
from thence, no doubt, as Bishop Brooks himself was always 
ready gratefully to acknowledge. But not altogether from 
this ; nor altogether from the Christian home in which 
his heart rejoiced and which was dear in memory to him 
always; nor altogether from the university or from the 
Ohurch-communion, which were also beloved and beautiful 
to him. It came from the touch upon him of every fine 
spirit which he met in life, of every fine and heroic person 
whom he met in history. He educated himsdf^ I often 
thought, by reflecting the lustre of his own character on 
those whom he addressed, and then catching a brighter 
lustre from it as it was reflected back upon himself. Men 
educate themselves, when they are really great and fine in 
spirit, when they are sympathetic and responsive, in pre- 
cisely that way ; and he became a sweeter and a nobler man 
because of the image of himself on those with whom he was 
in converse. But, most of all, it came from the Master whom 
he supremely loved, adored, and worshipped, and to serve 
whom was the sovereign joy of his life. From highest 
sources came those mysterious elements, their marvellous 
variety combining in the individualism and perfect unity of 
his character and life. And herein was the effluence which 
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gave the power to his word which in itself even it could not 
have possessed. Here was the element which conveyed a 
certain dynamic force to every one before whom his charac- 
ter was manifest, and who had any inward responsiveness to 
the beauty and power of his spirit. 

So his influence went, as has been said, into the souls of 
all whom he touched, Hebrew or Gentile, of one communion 
or another in the Christian world. It was an influence 
which went, thank Qod ! not into pictures that will crumble 
and fade ; not into buildings that may be demolished and 
replaced by others ; not even into great institutions. It 
went into personal souls ; and every soul that felt the touch 
and the chrism of his spirit upon it was nobler and more 
beautiful forever after. And so his influence has the per- 
manence of the Immortality. 

Men of the world sometimes say, carelessly and foolishly, 
that the influence of a great preacher, even of one as eminent 
as he, is fugitive in its nature. '' Fugitive ! " when it goes 
into the souls of men and of women, and lasts through their 
hereafter ! If that influence is " fugitive," then the universe 
is evanescent, then eternity itself is a passing cloud. It is 
an influence which will live while God lives. And that 
peculiar influence, sent forth by him, is to testify of him, 
here and in the world to come, forevermore ; the influence 
of character, the efBiuence of spirit, puttmg nobleness into 
eloquence, and giving forth a power from itself, directly 
emanative, which no eloquence of words could have paral- 
leled. Men have said that this eloquence could not be 
analyzed ; it eluded analysis, as well as surpassed compari- 
son. Here is the reason, this is the secret : that into that 
eloquence streamed from his great spirit a vital power which 
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no after-analysis of the judgment could reckon with or 
compute. 

Mr. Cboate has said that he loves to call him Phillips 
Brooks. So do I. But I remember that there is still a 
nobler name than that. I think of him, " the servant of the 
Most High/' and it seems to me that the voice which spoke 
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from on high through the apocalyptic seer to the church 
in Philadelphia has spoken to him. That voice said, yon 
remember, " Behold, I have set before thee an open door ; " 
and such was set before our honored and beloved friend — a 
door wide open, which no man could have shut if he would, 
which no man would have shut if he had had the power. 
And then came to him, I cannot but feel, those words which 
follow : ^^ Him that overcometh will I make a . pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out forever ; 
and I will write upon him the name of my God, and the 
name of the city of my God, which is new Jerusalem ; and 
I will write upon him my new name." Yes! and in the 
lustre and majesty of that supreme, celestial Name, even the 
name so dear to us, of Phillips Brooks, has already lost to 
him its magnificence, and will lose it to us when we go up 
higher and see him again face to face ! 



Thb Chairican : Phillips Brooks was so many-sided that 

it is possible for everybody to pay a different kind of tribute 

to him, from his own point of view. We have with us on 

the platform to-night a representative of a great Christian 

body, large in number, strong in influence. I introduce to 

the audience now the Rev. Dr. Day, of Calvary Methodist 

Episcopal Church. 
• 4 



The Key. J. E. Day, D.D. 

WE have come together to-night from every creed to 
take a firm grasp upon a life that we cannot afford 
to lose. We seek to make good the loss of Bishop Brooks 
by keeping alive that great character and those teachings 
which have inspired mankind. When the people make a 
tribute and a memorial out of their own hearts, it is that 
they would express their gratitude for service rendered, and 
make their declaration that the force which has blessed 
them shall not depart out of their lives. It is because we 
see in Bishop Brooks a character so sublime that every man 
would do well to imitate it, and hear from his lips words 
that should never die, that we say that his fittest monument 
would 'be the reproduction of his own personality in the 
sum of the living, of those who remember the words which 
he spoke unto them while he was yet with them. 

We would not build him into stone and place him apart 
in our great park, to divide honors with the sculptor, but we 
would build him into ourselves and live him over again, and 
think his thoughts over, and renew his influence upon those 
whom we may touch. No greater honor can come to a man 
than that he shall have so lived that men will desire to keep 
him among them, and will seek to retain him after death has 
withdrawn his person and his voice from them. 

You go into the museums of art and see certain statues 
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there that impress you with no living thought and make no 
appeal to your manhood — statues of the Titan. You read 
the story of the giants with an incredulous smile. You say 
to yourself, " But we are Jove, with our fists full of thunder- 
bolts, and we use powers that make puerile all of the stories 
that come to us in mythology.'' These things once amazed 
the race. They do not astonish us. That is not fame any 
longer. It is not the ambition of man to be Zeus-like. But 
in these days a man who can go deep into human nature, 
who can give the key of soul-power, who can shed light 
upon the destiny of man, who can inspire with conquering 
courage, is to abide with human nature and ascend with it. 
Its progress is his progress. Its triumph is his triumph. 
Phillips Brooks is enshrined in the humanity of the time. 
He dwells not in the outer and exposed court of the memory, 
but he lives in the holy of holies, the hearts and affections 
of the people; and he will remain there, because he was 
what they are ambitious to be, and he thought and saw 
the things they are longing to behold. 

Marvellously did he bring out of that wonderful gospel 
teachings which appeal to the profound and the learned, 
and plain lessons which also help the unlettered ; so that 
the deep-thinking were introduced to the profoundest phi- 
losophy, and the hurried man felt that somehow the hour 
and the lesson were for him, and that he could go out and 
work noble manhood out of the commonest callings of life. 
The scholar said, " He is of us," and the unlettered said, 
" He is of us." The poor said, " He is of us," and the 
rich said, " He is of us." To the young, he was full of 
mirth and buoyancy ; to the troubled, he was a man deeply 
acquainted with grief. All men, of all classes and con- 
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ditions, claimed him, because in his magnificent heart and 
sympathy he seemed to be all men, and to enter into 
their disappointments and into their saccesses and to 
make them his own. This was rare genius. This was large 
capacity. It is a greater thing to stand dose in with 
humanity than to stand close up to doctrine and rubric. 

We preach not for the approval of the schools, but to 
help the weary and the faint-hearted. We preach not cold 
ideals, but we preach a gospel that has come down and is 
to stay down with burdened humanity and show men that 
they can go out into the world and find dignity and perma- 
nent glories in the pursuits that seem to be far removed 
from conventional saintship — where the counting-room shall 
be a sanctuary, and the anvil an altar, and the roar of 
machinery an anthem of praise to almighty God. 

A kind and worthy critic said of him, a few days after his 
death : " It would have pleased me a little better if he had 
been more outspoken on the great fundamental doctrines of 
the atonement and regeneration and the work of the Holy 
Spirit" But it seems to me that at this veiy point he 
greatly excelled. To be sure, he did not spend his time 
building the road-bed and laying the rails ; but, like another 
PhiUp of olden time, he went into the car with the people 
and journeyed with them throilgh the Lord*s country, and 
rejoiced with them, and, as they went on, explained to them 
the way and the truth and the life. The atonement, to him, 
was not simply a dogma, to be comprehended and appre- 
ciated in fixed theological terms, but a living practical fact 
to be best appreciated and illustrated in the daily life ; and 
so he spoke the spirit and the humanity of that wonder- 
ful teachiDg. 
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In the wheat-field yoa find the straw and the golden 
grain. He cared not ao much to braid the straw into corions 
articles of lesser value and service ; but he went straight to 
the head of the grain and found the wheat, and fed the 
people on the bread of life. He gathered his flowers not 
as a botanist, to dissect them and to classify them, to pre- 
serve them in jars of alcohol, or to hang them up bundles of 
herbs, or to wax their petals and preserve a sort of artificial 
beauty ; but he went out into the fields and plucked them 
from under the bright sun, and carried them to the weaiy 
and the sick and the unfortunate, and put them down with 
all of the freshness of their bloom, their joy and their beauty, 
with the sweet dews of heaven new upon them. And it 
seems to me that that was the rarest and best use of the 
great doctrine of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
I take it that people in this day are growing not a little 
weaiy of controversies and discussions. They care not so 
much for learned dissertation and interpretation. They are 
asking not so much about all of those controverted matters. 
But they want the power and the life of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to help them fight the battles of the day. They 
want it to do business with, they want it to help them 
endure ill fortune and make right use of good fortune. 
And those practical essentials, that spirit of life and power, 
that guiding star of the gospel of Jesus Christ — no man 
has preached more fully and clearly since the day the 
Sermon was preached on the Mount. 

Homiletically, he was a pattern, because he had so 
little homiletics. There seemed to be no need of any 
numeral divisions of his subject. He kept the anatomy 
of his sermon out of sight. It was a mighty spirit that 
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talked to jon, in great haste because time was brief for the 
utterance of those vast theme& It was not necessary that 
he set up finger-posts to tell the people where he was going* 
He drove straight onward. He was familiar with the 
country into which he was entering, and he took you with 
him into such intimacy and closeness of sympathy and 
appreciation that you too seemed to have been acquainted 
with the same country. He told you that his destiny was 
your destiny, in such yivid utterance, and the gospel was 
your salvation, with such marvellous fulness and complete- 
ness, and brought you so close to him, and made you so 
familiar with the great subject, that you seemed yourself to 
have thought the things which he was thinking for you. 
He did not talk to you so much about the Patriarch as 
about the man of business who must stand in his counting- 
room to-morrow. He did not discuss with you so much 
the verdict of past and distant councils; he revealed to 
you the possibility of your working out of your own plain, 
daily callings present power and future glory. 

Of course, no one will speak of Phillips Brooks without 
referring to his marvellous catholicity. He was the brother 
of us all. We would not be here to-night but for that. If 
he had not lived wider than his own Church or any other 
Church, if he had not gotten out far into humanity, we would 
have left him to his own Church. But when he went away, 
the Baptist and the Methodist, the Presbyterian and the 
Episcopalian, the Catholic and the Hebrew, all with one sad 
voice said, " Alas, alas, our brother has died I " 

Ah, my brothers, we ought to be grander and nobler 
because of the life of this great man. It is a greater honor 
to be an American, because Phillips Brooks has passed into 
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our history. It is a greater honor to be a preacher, because 
Phillips Brooks was a clei^man. It is a greater joy to 
think of heaven, because Phillips Brooks has passed through 
the gate of pearl. 



The Chaibman : We have listened to many loving and 
warm tributes to the memory of Phillips Brooks, from the 
representatives of many religious bodies and schools of 
Christian thought; and the speaker whom I am about to 
introduce to the audience now, while belonging to a great 
religious body which, in many respects, differed in opinion 
from the thoughts and opinions held by Bishop Brooks, 
finds, nevertheless, much in him to love and to admire, and 
he is here to-night to pay his tribute also to his memory. 
I introduce to you Father Thomas J. Ducey. 



The Bey. Thoicas J. Dugst, Pastob of St. Leo's Chubch, 

New York 

I MUST claim the indulgence of this vast audience this 
evening. The surroundings to me are new, and they 
inspire me with feelings of deepest respect, and fill me to 
overflowing with human sympathy. 

The sympathy of Jesus Christ appeals to every heart, and 
His humanity teaches us how to be sincerely tender to our 
fellows. The humanity of Jesus Christ has always appeared 
to me to be the greatest evidence of His divinity. When I 
use the word humanity, I do not mean by that what theo- 
logians call the hypostatic union, the taking into union with 
His divine nature human nature, but I mean the vast sym- 
pathy of His divine heart with all humanity. 

Directed by the divine example, we are here this evening 
to manifest our love and respect for the name and memory 
of Phillips Brooks. 

It is an honor to any man, in Church or state, when he 
is asked to say a few words, springing from the fulness of 
the heart's honesty, in recognition of one who, according to 
the best light he has received from Gk>d, has labored with 
head and heart for God's honor and glory and the happiness 
of his fellows. 

You have honored me in calling me here this evening to 
pay my poor tribute to an honored name. God's noblest 
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work is a sincere, true man ; and such a being, I believe, 
Phillips Brooks tried to be. 

We all recognize his honest efforts. Beyond the broad 
Atlantic, on our own shores, and all across this great con- 
tinent of ours, the name of Phillips Brooks is cherished. 
Therefore, men of the old law and men of the new, men of 
catholic and loving faith, are here to place the roses of recog- 
nition and love on his bier, and cry out vAih the voice of sin- 
cerity, " Long live his memory, for the good it can and may 
inspire, and may his spirit live with Gbd for eternity." 

The memory of our first meeting is now before me, and 
the picture is as suggestive of character and character's 
influence this evening as it was on that day in the eighties. 
I was in a city not far from here. In the morning I went 
out for a walk and to see the sights. Toward noontime I 
entered a temple dedicated to the service of the living God. 
I wished to study this architectural creation of the gifted 
Bichardson, and admire its decorative beauty, the work of 
the talented artist La Farge. This was Trinity Ohurch, 
Boston. A ceremony of religious and sacramental character 
was about to be administered. The young persons who 
were to join their hands and hearts together for the battle of 
human existence, and the fulfilment of God's dispensation, 
walked modestly into the aisle. Suddenly into the chancel 
came a towermg figure, quick in movement, and then, with 
a rapidity of utterance such as I had never heard before, 
began to repeat the words of the servica 

It was like a torrent of Niagara. The ceremony ended, 
and I remained for some time under the spell of the earnest- 
ness and sense of duty this man presented to me. 

Each succeeding year, as I knew him better, the convic- 
6 
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idon deepened in mj mind, that his earnest appreciation of 
duty to Qod and duty to man were the charms of Phillips 
Brooks's inflaence. When he spoke, there was no pausing for 
effect, there was no playing to the gods of the gallery. He 
seemed to look np into the heavens, at the figore of Jesos 
Ohrist in His divine majesty. Phillips Brooks was about 
his Master's work. He seemed emancipated from all human 
vanity. The two great elements of the law, upon which 
depend all the Law and the Prophets, the love of Gk>d and 
the love of his neighbor, this command of the Master made 
him sink the individual in the infiniteness of Qod ; and when 
his clear mind and loving heart were poured out for men's 
guidance, men turned to him and said, '' Here is an honest 
and true man, a manly man, vast in intellect, tender and 
gentle of heart as a woman, alive with every human sym- 
pathy, and we believe in the man." The man made them 
believe in religion, and led them, not to the adoration and 
worship of the individual, but to the adoration of the loving 
and eternal God. 

And it is this spirit, left in your hearts, that keeps the 
memory of Phillips Brooks alive to-night ? I may ask you, 
are we here to-night to honor office or personality. I think 
you will answer, we are here to-night to honor the memory 
of Phillips Brooks, the true man with true character, greater 
in his simple title of Phillips Brooks than by his official 
title. The office gave him honor and distinction and some 
repute; but God first gave him a big mind, a large and 
sacrificing heart, and these gifts, rightly used and guarded, 
brought him the love and respect of true men. I might 
continue for an indefinite time unfolding to you the charms 
of mind and heart of the departed one, as they impressed 
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me, bat the magnetism of his memory and name are more 
eloquent than my imperfect words. Remain under their 
spell. Do as one of the speakers has already said to you : 
take into your lives all that is good and great as a heritage 
from the heart and intellect of Phillips Brooks. They 
were gifts from heaven, from the common fatherhood of 
our God, through our common brotherhood in Jesus Christ. 
Those who knew Phillips Brooks best say that he exerted 
himself to love the Lord his God with his whole heart, 
with his whole mind, and with his whole strength, and 
that he proved this proposition, as God said it should be 
proved, by his love for humanity. He was found in the 
homes of the poor and afBiicted, and he emptied his sub- 
stance into the lap of affliction, sorrow, and poverty. He 
did not see his brother in want and deny him relief; he 
did not shut up the bowels of his compassion ; for he knew 
the love of God abideth not in him who doth not relieve the 
sufferings and wants of his brother man. I am delighted to 
know that the lie has been given to that slander that went 
over this vast country a few weeks ago. Phillips Brooks 
did not die rich in the gold of this world : he went out of it, 
almost as poor and naked as when ^he entered it — he had 
laid up his treasure with Gk>d. 

Many men will be found to fill the office of Phillips 
Brooks, but few men will^ be found to fill his place. Great 
men illustrate great principles ; and great principles in any 
Church, or even in God's divine revelation, are as naught, 
unless men take their majesty into their souls, and give 
them out with the clearness and light of the intellect, and 
the warmth and sympathy of the heart This I believe 
Phillips Brooks tried to do. And in the name of the 
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eternal and living Gk)d, I place this imperfect tribute of my 
respect upon his grava 



The Chatrman : There is no one who is better fitted to 
voice and interpret the broad human sympathy of Phillips 
Brooks than the man whose name, although last on the list, 
is the one whom many of us have been most desirous to 
hear. I have the pleasure of introducing the Bev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. 



The Ebv. Ltman Abbott, D.D. 

OUR affection and our love will not end, but this hour, 
devoted to the expression of that affection and love, 
must come to its close. And little remains for me, save to 
gather these tributes, and in the light of them interpret our 
own great sorrow. A man who was mysterious because he 
was too great for our understanding ; a man so catholic that 
he was loved and honored alike in the Christian temple and 
the Jewish synagogue; a man whose culture and whose 
genius were irradiated by faith and consecrated to goodness; 
a man whose oratory was that almost of the apocalyptic 
seer, one who spoke the vision that flashed into his own 
heart ; a man who was a theologian because he was a pro- 
claimer and a herald of religion — ^this man has had these 
witnesses borne to him to-nighi It remains only for me to 
interpret our sorrow and turn our faces from this memorial 
service to our future. 

For our sorrow is in some sense a peculiar sorrow. 
We lament not merely a great man and a great orator. 
We lament not merely a personal Mend. Many of us never 
knew him. To some of us he was a preacher, even, only 
through his books. And yet when that word flashed across 
the wires, that "Phillips Brooks is dead," like the lightning 
was the thnll of sorrow that ran through all our hearts and 
bound us together by a new bond of divine sympathy. It 
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seemed to as as though something had gone oat of oar life ; 
as though life were less rich, less sacred, less divine; as 
though some star had been dropped out of the heavens ; as 
though some great fountain of which we drank had been 
dried up ; as though; some voice on which we had depended 
for inspiration and guidance had failed to speak ; as though 
some darkness had come over us and had shrouded us in a 
new, strange gloom. And I believe it seemed so because it 
really was so. It seemed so because, behind this man, and 
through this man, and in this man, there was the witness, 
and the treasure, and the expression, and the bestowment of 
something better than the man himself. 

In all cities and in all ages there have been altars to the 
unknown God, and men have been groping after Gbd, if 
haply they might find Him. In all countries and in all ages 
there have been, as in ancient Egypt, the temple with the 
veiled cross, its sacred place, and the despairing inscription 
over it, " Who is he that shall draw aside my veil ? " But, 
thanks be to God, in every Athens there has been a Paul 
who has come to declare God, that He might not be un- 
known ; and in every Egypt there has been a Moses who has 
come to declare the great I AM — not the great I WAS, not 
the great I SHALL BE, but the great I AM. And when 
this prophet has come, he has himself been a witness more 
than his message, more than his words. The God has been 
in his heart, and the God has been in his lips, and he has 
himself become the reservoir, as well as the witness, of a 
great divine life. 

It was not alt(^ether a jocular expression with Phillipm 
Brooks, when some one asked him, ** What sermon are you 
going to preach in Westminster Abbey?" and he answered, 
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" Sermon ! Why, I haye but one ! " With infinite variety 
of inflection, he always did preach the same great sermon. 
His whole life seems to me like one of those grand sym- 
phonies that play around and about the same theme, and 
present it witih ever-changing variety, and yet with the same 
great theme in it all, and that theme Ood. Not a God afar 
off, but a God here ; not a God in the ages past, but a Gk)d 
now ; not a God that spoke once, but a God that speaks to- 
day ; not ears that once could hear God, but ears that can 
hear Him now and here. We have been debating with our- 
selves, Is there such a thing as inspiration ? and suddenly 
the inspiration flashes right across our horizon. We have 
been wondering, Were there any prophets who did speak by 
the voice of God ? and suddenly there stands before us a 
man who is a prophet, as truly prophet as ever prophet of 
the old Hebrew race and Hebrew time. We have been dis- 
cusaing with ourselves, Is there a soul, or is man only a 
machine and an animal? and suddenly the great soul stands 
right before us, and his words thrill our souls, and his eyes 
look right down through our eyes, and our souls feel the 
touch of his soul. We have been wondering. Is there any 
Gbd ? and we have been searching out in nature to find the 
evidence of Him ; and suddenly there appears right before 
us the divine shining in one great illuminated nature, in one 
that is full of God ; and while we stood in his presence, 
.while we heard his voice, while we were looking into his 
eyes and he was looking into ours, then did Gbd come 
again; then did we realize that God is; then did we feel 
that God speaks, and speaks to the heart of man, and 
speaks through the heart of man. 

And when he died, oh, it was as though something of 
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God had gone out of our life ! It was as though some voice 
of God had been silenced. It was as though some vision 
of the Divine had ceased to shine upon us. When the sun 
sinks behind the western horizon, the child will wonder if 
the sun be not dead. But presently the evening star arises, 
and he looks, and he sees and knows from the shining of 
the evening star that the sun is not dead ; for the evening 
star reflects the glory of the sun. And so on our horizon 
there has been an evening star that shone with the reflected 
light of Gbd. And when that star sank, it was as though 
some light of God had gone out of our lives. 

Nor was it a witness to God, nor a presence of; God, only 
in him, in his voice, in his pulpit, for the moment that he 
was speaking, but a God in u& I was told, a day or two 
ago, the story of a missionary's experience, I think it was 
in the Hebrides. A great drought overspread the land, and 
the natives had prayed to their gods in vain for rain. But 
the missionary said, "1 wiU bring you water;" and he 
b^an to dig in the earth. The medicine men laughed at 
him, and the people laughed him to scorn; but he dug 
patiently, and presently he struck water, and the spring 
came bubbling up, and then all the people came crowding 
about him, saying, " Behold, a god, a god ! " And they 
brought their idols, and he cast some into the sea and some 
he burnt with fire; for they said, ''God is come." 

Now, we have been looking out for Gk)d, we have been 
looking away for God, we have been looking back through 
the ages for God, we have been looking up into the heavens 
for God; and suddenly this man comes and says, ^'My 
friends, you have been looking in the wrong place. God is 
in your hearts. You indolent men, you poor men, you 
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ignorant men, you wicked men, yon vicious men, you 
degraded men, you abandoned men — in all and every one of 
you there is a God." Gbd's voice has struck our ear, and 
the spring has spnmg up in onr heart ; and it was not only 
an eloquence in the pulpit, we found the eloquence of God 
in our own heart and in our own soul. Christ said, ^' He 
that believeth in me, out of his heart shall flow rivers 
of living waters." And Phillips Brooks did believe in 
Christ, and out of his he£^t there did flow rivers of living 
waters, and people believed in him. Some of us can hardly 
believe in God, perhaps. Some of us can hardly believe in 
immortality, perhaps. But, at all events, we could believe 
in this great divine soul and this great divine man ; and 
when we did believe in him, and in that great soul and in 
that divine voice, then behold, rivers of waters flowing out 
of our hearts, wide rivers that have comforted us in our sor- 
row, rivers that have encouraged us, strengthened us. Oh, 
who that has stood in the presence of Phillips Brooks, 
who that has talked with him in his study, who that has 
heard him from the pulpit, can ever ask that despairing 
question, " Is life worth living ? " 

The last sermon, I believe, of the last volume of his ser- 
mons (strange if it be so I ) is a sermon on the text, " Now 
cometh the end." And it is a very characteristic sermon. 
"Life is full of ends," says Phillips Brooks, "but every 
end is a new beginning; and we are continually coming 
to the point where we close one chapter, but we always 
can turn and open a new and a better and a diviner 
chapter." 

And then he closes that sermon with saying something 
like this : ^* Let us so live, that when our time comes, and 
6 
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we hang apon our cross, and men gather about as and say, 
'Is this the end?' we may cry in triumph, 'It is fin- 
ished!' only to enter on a new and a divine life beyond 
the graye." 

It is as thongh the chariots of the Lord and the horse- 
men thereof had wrapt him away from our vision. But 
prophecy has not gone. It is as though the leader had gone 
up to the mountain-top, never to come down again to be 
seen among men. But God is not dead. It is as though 
Stephen had opened his eyes and cried out to us, '' Lo, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing by 
the right hand of the glory of God ; " and we have looked, 
and it seemed to our eyes there was nothing but the blue, 
and yet his voice has come back to us, and we do believe 
the vision because we believe the man who saw it and who 
uttered it. 

It is well to put in Copley Square a statue that shall tell 
men how he looked ; it is better to put in Harvard Oojlege 
grounds a building consecrated to the service and work of 
Christ, on a pattern as broad and catholic as his own great 
heart, and in that every man who shared his sympathy and 
shared his love may help to perpetuate not only his name, 
but his influence and his work. But it is better yet, that 
each one of us take something from this life and carry it on 
in our own lives ; better yet, if we go from this presence, we 
Christian ministers, resolved, God helping us, not to preach 
the beliefs of other believers, but the faith that has been 
wrought in ourselves ; resolved, God helping us, to see the 
Gbd he saw, and hear the voice he heard, and bear the wit- 
ness he bore, because in us is the immortal life that was in 
him ; resolved, fathers and mothers, citizens and Christians, 
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men of all creeds and all persuasions, to carry with us the 
life that reallj is, the life of God in our hearts, of which he 
was the witness, of which he was the reflection, of which he 
was the expression, but which has not ceased to be because 
he, the witness and the expression and the glimmering glory 
of it, has gone for a little from our sight. 



Letters 

Read by Mb. Hamilton W. Mabie, Secretary of the 

Committee of Arrangements 

THE RIGHT REV. H. 0. POTTER, D.D., LL.D. 

JO10GE8AH Housa, 29 Lafatbttb Pulob, 
New Yobk, FArtuifrg 16, 1898. 

My Dea/r Dr. Oreer: 

You are quite right in your impression that nothing bat 
an imperatiye engagement could detain me from the meet- 
ing, memorial of our dear friend, to be held this evening. 
But I am under a promise of many weeks' standing to go to 
a little flock in the northern part of the diocese, and I am 
quite sure that Phillips Brooks, if he were here, would say 
that it was my first duty to do so. 

Happily among so many other and more eloquent testi- 
monies mine will not be missed, and I am proud and 
thankful to think that every one of them will bear witness 
to that widest ministry which made our brother kin to all 
children of the common Father, of whatever race or creed. 
May we catch something of his inextinguishable hopefulness 
for his kind ; and may his noble and self-forgetting ministry 
make all ministers braver and more tender because of the 
courage and tenderness that were in him. 

Believe me, dear Dr. Greer, 

Ever faithfully yours, 

H. 0. POTTKB. 
Thb Rsy. D. H. Grbeb, D.D. 



I^^ta 
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THE REV. HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 

Pastor's Study, Thb Brick Chxtroh, 
412 FnTH AYEzruE, Nkw Tore. 

My Dear Mr. Mabie: 

It is a great disappointment to me that an engagement 
out of the city on Febmary 16th will prevent me from speak- 
ing at the meeting in memory of Bishop Brooks. I exceed- 
ingly love and honor Phillips Brooks. If I could draw his 
picture I would make every line of it say, '' I believe in the 
love of God, incarnate in Christ, to save men." 

Do not let us forget that while nature made this man 
great, it was his faiths clear, simple, strong, that made him 
noble. A leader of men, he followed Christ. A preacher 
of faith, he was very tender toward honest doubt. A 
shepherd of souls, he laid down his life for the flock. 

It is not a prayer for the dead — ^it is a thanksgiving for 
the living — when we say to-day, God bless him for all that 
he has done for us. 

Faithfully yours, 

Henry Van Dykb. 

PRESIDENT SETH LOW 

President's Room, CoLuifBiA CoLUBeB, 
New York, F^brawry 10, 1898. 
My Dear Mr. Mahie : 

It is a source of unspeakable regret to me that I shall 
be out of the city when the meeting is held in memory of 
Phillips Brooks. I am one of the many thousands whose 
whole life has been touched with a finer inspiration for 
having come into contact with him. He certainly was one 
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of Gbd's prophets to our time, speaking the language of 
our age, and interpreting to the men of to-day the deep 
things of God. The sense of gratitude that such a man has 
lived in our midst, and that he has been so lai^ely recog- 
nized to be the man he was, struggles in me with the 
sense of loss that has seemed to weight every air that blows 
from the east since that matchless voice was hushed. I 
wish I could be with you on the 16th inst., to show by my 
presence how heartily I share in the feeling that has 
prompted this meeting, and to try to say more adequately 
how love, honor, and veneration unite in my heart with 
every thought of Phillips Brooks. 

Yours faithfully, 

Seth Low. 

Mb. Hamilton W. Mabib, Secretarjf. 




o^eneDfctfon 

The Key. Chables C. Tiffany, D.D. 

THE God of peace, who brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the OYerlasting coYenant, make you 
perfect in cYcry good work to do His will, working in you 
that which is weU pleasing in His sight ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to whom be glory and dominion, forcYor 
and cYer. Amen. 
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